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The following also shared briefly in our discussions: 


Dr. James E. Hillman 
Department of Public Instruction 
State of North Carolina 

Raleigh, North Carolina 


Dr. Harold J. Dudley, Executive Secretary 
Synod of North Carolina 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Dr. Louis C. LaMotte, President 
Presbyterian Junior College 
Maxton, North Carolina 


Dr. Warner Hall, Pastor 
Covenant Presbyterian Church 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Curriculum suggestions from Flora Macdonald College and Presbyterian 


Junior College were presented by Professor Rodger W. Decker and Dean John P. 
Daughtry. 

As soon as one part of the plan took shape from these discussions, a 
member of the panel wrote a statement to form a target for the group to shoot 


at--with rifles rather than shotguns. These working papers and the written 


reports of many of the consultants are listed in the Appendix. From this 


oral and written discussion merged a tentative draft, which served as a more 


inclusive target. After revision during the last week, the final draft 


developed as the communal report of the five remaining members of the panel, 


aided in every detail by the contributions of all those who took part. 


In the strenuous writing and rewriting of the papers, profound gratitude 


is due to the two young ladies who did the typing and duplicating with 
accuracy that surmounted academic handwriting, with surprising speed, and 
with unflagging cheerfulness---Miss Doris Cain, secretary to President 


Woodson, and 
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Miss Audrey Tucker, secretary to Dean Gwynne 


On August 15, the panel members were guests at lunch with the executive 


committee of the Board of Trustees of the Consolidated College. There it was 
made clear once more that the panel was given wide latitude in planning, and 


that the faculty of the new college would have a large share in working out 


the plans, now of necessity conceived, but of necessity drawn only in 


outline. 
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To the Board of Trustees 
of the Consolidated Presbyterian College of 
North Carolina 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The members of the panel to plan a curriculum for the Consolidated 


— 


Presbyterian College of North Carolina are grateful for the honor of your 


entrusting us with this task and for the privilege of working with President 


Woodson and the listed consultants in so stimulating a project. Your 


directive that this is to be a quality Christian college with a new and vital 


approach to liberal education has put us on our mettle. For all your careful 


planning and for the aids to our comfort and efficiency, we are heartily 


grateful. Our experience in Chapel Hill Has been memorably pleasant, 


personally and professionally rewarding, and inspiring in giving us a 


deepened awareness of Christian community. We pray for the success of this 


college, which in our hearts we consider ours also, because we have had a 


small part in its rebirth. If there be any good in the report, we realize it 


comes from the grace of God. 


Your panel worked in the consciousness that Its task was momentous not 


only because a new venture in Christian higher education is being born but 


also because ours is a time of crisis for all Christian higher education e 


We have seen many institutions established by the church move away from their 


moorings to some form of secular control. Has this movement been in order 
that such institutions might do a better job? Or has this movement occurred 
because our old reasons for Christian education are outworn and our old ways 


of devising and operating church colleges devoid of a distinctively Christian 


motive and principle? 
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The panel felt the urgency of this problem and saw its task as another 


try at making the break-through toward a solution. We think that there is a 


distinctively Christian motive for collegiate education and that the 


yes 


Christian faith offers distinctive insights for ordering the curriculum, the 


£ 


architecture, and the total community life of a college. Our prayer each day 


£ 


was that our Consolidated College may manifest this motive and these insights 


with clarity and faithfulness. The members of the panel recognize that their 


task is only one phase in a joint effort of trustees, faculty, churchmen, 


alumni, and students to come. 


In the pages to follow, we present our conclusions only as beginnings 


for our fellow workers toward a new type of Christian college. We believ 


the church should educate because Christianity gives the deepest insight into 
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both the "cosmos of culture” and the "cosmos of nature.” Human civilization, 
we believe, can best be understood as a dialogue between Christ and mankind. 


Man most nearly approaches wisdom about the natural order when, in the act of 


reflection, he places his scientific knowledge in the context of God’s 


revelation of Himself. 


It is our conviction, therefore, that the fundamental distinctiveness of 


a Christian college should be that it is a community where this dialogue has 


full play. It must be a community which is attuned by design to the voice of 


God in Christ and also to all matters of human interest and knowledge, 


including those not yet related to faith. It should be a community of faith 
that is living, active, and growing, “Lord, I believe: help thou mine 
unbelief.” 


In our structuring of the curriculum, we have tried to express the 


centrality of this dialogue in the college community; and in sketching the 


profile of the college graduate, we have tried to see realistically what 


might be expected of our students. 
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Not the curriculum alone but the architecture, administrative policy and 


organization, and extra-curricular activities should be illumined by the 


central faith of the community. 


If the Christian faith, as we believe, is the road to truth, then 
Christian education ought to be efficient in the highest degree. As an 
educating community the Christian college should have a minimum of wasted 


time, duplication of effort, and exaggerated concern for peripheral matters. 


We have tried to set this principle to work in our ideas about integration of 


courses, limitation in the number of courses, and the team plan of 


instruction. 


Basic Assumptions 


In getting our bearings at the beginning of our conferences, we soon 


came to agreement on some basic assumptions: 
(1) That in its character and in its service to the Synod the 


consolidated college must justify the large-minded renunciation of their 


separate identities by the merging colleges and their supporters. We have 


tried to keep constantly in mind that a quality college can best be built on 


the great traditions of the merging colleges, and on the strength and 


consecration which they bequeath to the daughter 


college. 


(2) That those who are to transfer their services to the consolidated 


college and those who are to be appointed from now until its formal opening 


roy 


must have a large share in shaping the ways and means of carrying out 
principles that need to be determined now, at least in tentative measure, in 
order to proceeding with the building the new college. 

(3) That a quality college must constantly adapt its methods to preserve 


its essential functions in our changing times. We have tried to make 


specific suggestions for your guidance as you requested us. This report 


presents a 
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blueprint of the structure we have envisaged; our more detailed working 


papers are 1 is ted in the Appendix. Our constant purpose has been to leave 
open ends to our suggestions so that there may continue to be organic growth. 
a college changes its residence, and enlarges its scope, however, there is 
opportunity to re-examine its central purpose and to establish anew its 
reason for being. 

With the sense of Christian community that developed at once in our 
group by God’s grace and because of your commitment in this cause and the 


prayers of its many friends for its furtherance, we decided to center our 


early discussions on the reason for the existence of the church-related 


college, and on the kind of men and women it could hope to graduate. 


Why a Church College? 


Freedom and progress in our country are dependent in large measure upon 


a variety of institutions of higher learning. The experimentation and cross- 


fertilization, to say nothing of the friendly rivalry among our colleges and 


universities, make for a diversity of aims and methods that meets the 


va 


diversity of needs among students. The direction for improvement in higher 


education then is not toward uniformity and standardization but toward varied 
excellence. 


We need to be clear therefore about the qualities that differentiate a 


church-related college. It is untrue to say that a Christian emphasis is 


found only in the church colleges. Our churches are working with zeal and 


intelligence to promote the Christian development of students in state and 


other secular academic institutions. Many professors in secular colleges and 


universities exert a lasting influence on their students by their Christian 


teaching and 


Christian living. Many graduates of secular schools have the qualities which 
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we try to develop in our alumni, We in church colleges need to be on our 


guard against claiming any kind of monopoly of Christianity in higher 


education. But the church college can and should be built so that our 


Christian faith is the unifying principle of the total colleg xperienc 


This difference between Christianity as center or periphery constitutes 


Pes 


the essential distinction in the character or ethos of a church college. 


There is, of course, little use in talking about Christian centrality in 


a college unless there is academic excellenc qual to that provided in 


secular institutions. A church college is under obligation to be a true 


place of higher learning, of first-rate scholarship. The glory of God is 


badly served by second-rate courses in the arts and sciences. 


The Presbyterian Church traditionally favors liberal education. Calvin 


based the curriculum of his Academy at Geneva firmly upon the liberal arts. 


As learning needs to be Christianized, so Christianity in its best tradition 


has felt the need to be learned. Our heritages from Athens and from 


Jerusalem have been at one in stressing the dignity of human personality and 


£ 


concern for its integrity. If the two sources of modern civilization differ 


in that the Christian tradition is God-centered and the humane tradition is 


more man—centered, we believe with Professor Harbison that “a liberal 


education can be illumined by Christianity provided that the Christian 


education which complements it is liberal.” In our entire curriculum we have 


tried to develop a sense for the interpenetration of these two streams of 


culture, the polarity of their traditions, their dialogue. In not neglecting 


Christianity, we emphasize the solemn obligation of the college not to 


distort liberal education in a narrow, short-sighted effort to “prove” 


Christianity. Religion can better be tested than proved. 
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In a sense we thus advocate the return to the central concept of al L 


the earliest colleges in our country that religion forms the core of 


education. But these pioneer colleges were founded primarily for educating 


ministers of the gospel. Our Presbyterian tradition has always emphasized 


that one can be truly called of God to be an engineer, a homemaker, a 


teacher, a doctor, or a practitioner of any other worthy occupation, as well 


as to the gospel ministry. The church college should provide a steady stream 


of young people who intend to make sacred a man' s daily walk and 


conversation. This is the real antidote for the secularism of our times. 


In these Large ways our college should serve the Synod and the Church at 


large. Certainly, it should offer a proving ground for numbers of youths who 


intend to enter professional church vocations. As a college rather than a 


seminary, it has an equally important mission to educate volunteer lay 


workers. 


The facilities of this college should be available to the churches of 


the Synod in every possible way. The should be open at proper times for 


general church meetings and activities, for young people’s conferences and 


for leadership training schools, for week end retreats for Sunday School 


superintendents and for groups of young adults. Members of Synod’s churches 


should feel at home in the college which they help to maintain. 


Yet the main objective of our college is to turn out young men and women 


whose higher education should develop in them certain characteristics that 


are both Christian and liberal. Through Jesus the power to trans form the 


lives of people is available and communicable. A Christian college takes 


this person-centered position of our Lord and Master. Insofar as the 


Christian college is distinctive, its graduates should show distinctive 


traits. We have 
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tried to keep in mind the shortcomings and the sins of all human beings in 


sketching these traits, which are accordingly goals to be run toward rather 


than to be fully reached. In clarifying the desirable qualities of our 


graduates, we are also formulating our philosophy of Christian education. 


For clarity and precision we are here giving counsel of perfection. 


Traits of a Christian College Graduate 


(1) Christian faith. 


Insofar as faith involves knowledge, it can be taught through 


appropriate courses in Bible and Christian theology. Our graduates should 


know what the Christian faith teaches as that faith is expressed in the creed 


and catechisms of their churches in order that they may have standards with 


which to weigh and judge the claims of conflicting ideologies which beat down 


ved 


upon them from every direction. 


Faith as commitment however, cannot be taught in courses though it may 


be caught from professors or fellow students or workmen in the college 


community. Although the Christian faith is the faith of our fathers, it 


cannot be inherited in any true sense. For the most part, it can be kind Led 


by worship activities, Christian fellowship, and day by day living in the 


Christian atmosphere of the learning community. 
To counteract the confusion and insecurity of modern students, we have 


tried to plan our whole structure of college living as a context for a faith 


that will continue to grow in richness and depth with the years. “Now we see 


through a glass darkly.” The humility imposed on us human beings should keep 


us from presumption, but we hope the college can lead its students with a 


light so that, though the way may not be wholly clear, they are yet not lost. 
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(2) Intellectual discipline and standards. 
This college should train students to have a wholesome respect for 
ideas, facts, and logic. It should train their minds to make use of the 


techniques of thinking, such as formal Logic, mathematical reasoning, 


argumentation, legal reasoning, and the scientific method. Christian 


education 


sees in the rational faculties of man one of our God-given means of 


e 


apprehending truth, one of the talents Christ spoke of which should be used 


explorers 


for the glory of God and not buried to the detriment of man. 


The college should acquaint its students with the range of human 


learning and enlist their interest also in the vast areas which still need 


and colonizers. And what is known needs fresh probing. We hope 


that contributors to knowledge on any front as well as disseminators of 


learning may come from this college. On the other hand, learning has become 


xy 


so extensive that even ina lifetime a student in seeking comprehensive 


learning must be content with truly representative explorations on its vast 


continents. Furthermore, in our rapidly changing conditions of human life, 


no student can predict with any certainty what he will be called upon to do 


in his lifetime. It is highly practical, therefore, to have a broad liberal 


training as a basis for whatever specialized demands may be .made upon h in in 


years to come. 


Low G 


rigorous 1] 


he limit of his capacity--a capacity enlarged and multiplied by a 


ntellectual discipline--a graduate should be a citizen of the world 


of learnin 


g in its present state and throughout its past. 


(3) 


ess 


Breadth of sympathy and interests. 


Instead of breadth of sympathy and interests, the wrong kind of education too 


frequently leads to narrowness and intolerance. In national terms this 
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characteristic means chauvinism; in social terms it means snobbishness; in 


intellectual terms it is obscurantism; in religious terms it is bigotry. A 


Christian education should give its graduates a loving interest in all of 


God’s creation. .Christ came to earth to give us life more abundantly. A 


£ 


Christian education should reveal the limitless scope of fields of interest 


for investigation, appreciation, and sharing with others. A graduate of this 


college should have a part in the joy eof grateful appreciation of God’s 


handiwork. 
(4) Communication. 


The coming of leadership of the free world to America has brought an 


added responsibility for all Americans to understand and communicate 


effectively both among themselves and with the rest of the world. The 


objectives of good liberal education must include the ability to communicate 


effectively through mastery of the written and spoken work, through the use 


Fs 


of group and mass media, through the use of at least one foreign tongue; and 


the objectives should include some understanding of the richness of 
communication through the fine arts. 


A good Christian liberal education should include all these but go on to 


other objectives. The educated Christian should be able to communicate in 


the give-and-take of group or personal discussion with charity toward all and 


malice toward none, yet without sacrifice of precision or persuasiveness. He 


should possess a form of integrity in communication which leads him to an 


honest and complete analysis and interpretation of facts In the exercise of 


judgment. 


Finally, he should recognize that intelligent reading of the Bible and prayer 
constitute the highest form of man’s communication--a form in which he may 


talk with God directly. 
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(5) Lively and Intelligent Christian citizenship. 


Our graduates should know about the operation of our government, the 


constitutional framework upon which it rests, and the liberal democratic 


ideology which it presupposes. They should have a working knowledge of their 


government at all levels, a firm body of political convictions, and a 


willingness to participate in politics in our imperfect world of compromises 


and perplexities. In the Christian religion there is the inspiration and 
dynamism for such commitment and participation. 


Christian citizenship nowadays involves a responsibility which 


transcends national boundaries. The place of world leadership now occupied 


by our country, th ver-increasing interaction between domestic and 


international politics, and the awesome threat of destruction require an 


extensive knowledge of foreign lands and international relations. The 


Christian emphasis on the brotherhood of man and the re-discovery of the 


unity of Christendom through the ecumenical movement should give our 


graduates a heightened sense that they are their brother's keeper in the 


welfare of God' s family. 
(6) Churchmanship. 
A Christian college, as an arm of the church, should regard good 


churchmanship as one of its rightful expectations of the alumni. 


It is true as Roland Frye said in a recent speech, that “we cannot force 
genuine Christianity on anyone, not even on freshmen and certainly not on 
sophomores. What we can require of students is an intelligent understanding 


of the Christian faith and life-and that we certainly should and must 


require. Our goal is....the vital union on the highest level, of Christian 
and academic concern.” 


A graduate of our college should be informed as to the nature, history, 
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and doctrines of the church and should also have had such a rich experience 


in church life during his student years that, upon graduation, he will become 


an active participant in the program of his church and a faithful 


supporter (7) Commitment. 
As we said in section (1) above, faith as commitment cannot be taught in 


courses. That faith involves commitment can be actualized in the college 


community. A graduate of the college should have learned from all phases of 


his college life that community exists only when there are mutual commitments 


among .the members. The depth of the Christian commitment in our college 


should sharpen for our students the truth that just as each must rely on his 


fellows, so each must be himself reliable. We hope that a graduate will have 


Learned from college life that he must keep his promises and contracts, that 


his word should be his bond, and that his loyalty must stand fast in crisis. 


(8) Physical Fitness. 
The body is the temple of the spirit; it is thoroughly O.hristian to aim 


for a strong and vigorous physical constitution in the graduate of our 


college. The tendency in some circles to minimize the value of physical 
education is unfortunate. There may be a few instances of a great brain ina 
weak chassis. On the other hand, most of the evidence indicates a positive 


relationship between physical competence and intellectual vitality. Jesus 


certainly emphasized the importance of physical wholeness in all His healing. 


It is hoped, therefore, that the college will assist in developing a 


group of students possessed of a profound respect for and understanding of 
themselves as physical beings. 
(9) Capacity for growth. 


We hope that our graduate will be true to what the word commencement 
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implies, that his education is beginning a new phase and that his years in 


college were a concentrated education for intellectual and spiritual 


enlargement throughout his lifetime, an increase in depth and breadth and 


height of his humane and Christian inspiration and output. The sympathies, 
interests, and values which he developed in the college should continue to 


become richer in his home life, his profession, his church life, and his 


leisure, Perhaps most important is that the graduate should be equipped 
with a self-starter. In this respect we have tried to emulate old Ben 
Jcnson, who wrote: "I take this trouble in teaching others that they should 


not be always to be taught.” 


Student Recruitment 


Once there is decision on what kind of college is planned and what kind 


of graduates it hopes to produce, there comes a practical question of what 


sort of students will be coming to this college. There is every indication 


that the supply of students is soon to be large enough to fill all our 


colleges and universities to capacity--or more. It is impossible for any but 


the faculty to be specific of final in formulating entrance requirements. A 


general principle is that the college should not admit any student who lacks 


the capacity and motivation to succeed in its program. Roughly speaking, the 


college might admit the top half of graduates from reputable high schools or 


those with equivalent achievement in standard aptitude tests. It is no 


kindness to a student or his family to admit him when there is every 


indication from high school record, tests and his attitude that he will fail. 


It is necessary also to determine as far as possible the moral and 


spiritual fitness of candidates for admission, and their willingness to 


assume the responsibilities of this program. Once a student is admitted, the 


college is bound 
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to make every effort through Christian encouragement to salvage those who 


flounder in courses or conduct. But if the community can no longer help 


them, they should leave to assume tasks better suited to their capacities and 


inclinations. If after such an absence from the college, a student can give 


evidence that he deserves a second chance, he should be readmitted upon his 


written request. 


Student recruitment will necessarily be a highly important phase of the 


college operation. The ethos of the community must extend to the spirit and 


method of recruitment if the college is to maintain its distinctive 


= 


students" there will 


character. In spite of the so called "rising tide o 


continue to be sharp competition for able students. While our college should 


not be backward about getting its story before its clientele, it should be 


always watchful that the person or persons doing the recruiting really know 


the college program, understand and appreciate the distinctiveness of the 


community, and work for the long range health of the college rather than for 


the shortsighted goal of greater numbers in the freshman class. The student 


recruiter, or admissions counsellor, is a key person for educating 


— Po 


prospective students and their families in the facts of life about what 


education really costs and who bears those costs. The admissions counsellor 


will really be the first teacher the student will have in the new college. 


Much of the student's gain from and contribution to college life will depend 


on how well the counsellor does his job of orientation. 


While this college, because of it locality, will probably appeal most to 


students from the Carolinas, it would be of advantage to have some students 


Pent 


from other states and foreign countries. 


When the college has got under way, faculty representatives should 


enlist aid from students and alumni in checking entering students and alumni 


to appraise 
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what in manufacturing might be called raw material, processing, and finished 


product. In dealing with human beings, a college should be no less careful 


than industry in guaranteeing, its trademark. 


With student personnel we must discuss financial aid. It will probably 


cost a student more to attend our college than to go to a state institution. 


Some students who should go to our college are bound to need financial help. 


There are some scholarship funds now available, to be awarded by a faculty 
committee. All service and maintenance jobs at the college that can be done 
well by students should be so performed. Sane colleges have found that the 


scattered hours when a student is free from class present an obstacle. 


Sometimes student helpers require so much supervision that the process is 


uneconomical. But it will be helpful to our college community if self-help 


work reasonably limited is regarded as commendable and conducive to a sense 


of community. If scholarship and self-help aids are inadequate, we recommend 


that loan funds be made available, to be repaid after graduation and with 


reasonable interest beginning only at graduation. 


The Academic Curriculum 


In planning the curriculum to develop incoming freshmen into alumni with 


a measure of the traits we have listed, we have based our conclusions on 


these fundamental principles: 


(1) Christianity should be the living center of the whole college 
community and should radiate throughout all its activities; 


(2) The college should continue the strong traditions and achievements 


of its merging colleges and should continue to heed the academic needs of its 
time and place; 


(3) Sound scholarship should characterize the work of this college. Our 


is this simple directive: The college cannot do everything; it should 
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do well what it undertakes, and it should courageously decline what it cannot 


do well 


(4) It should be planned and maintained with thrift, avoiding 


cheeseparing at one extreme and, at 


, energy, and money. It can secure 


the other, luxurious expenditure of time 


durable quality by using its resources on 


those expenditures which will best promote its primary purposes. 


£ 


These principles, however obvious, need some amplification. 


(1) All the older colleges of our country were founded with Christianity 


as their center. Gradually many of these institutions have come to the point 


£ 


where their professions of purpose imply that liberal education and Christian 


commitment are incompatible, that in pursuing truth withersoever it may lead, 


there can be no commitment at all. 


We believe that Christianity is the truth 


and that it must inevitably be at the core Of a Presbyterian College. 


Christianity is receptive to truth in all its forms because it teaches 


that God is the creator of the universe and the Lord of history. There can 


be no distortion or suppression of truth in an education which is really 


Christian. On the contrary, Christian education strives to restore fullness 


of content and richness of meaning to knowledge in all fields. Intellectual 


integrity is an imperative of the Christian faith, which leaves no room for 


preconceived ideas, wishful thinking, and prejudice. 


The Christianity of our college must not be peripheral--merely required 


Bible courses and chapel and church 
should activate all the curriculum; 


The primary function of the college 


Christian liberal education. It is 


responsibility to respond with full 


services, important as they are. It 
it should be the nexus of the community. 


should be to expos very student to 


the student's right and his 


freedom. 
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This unity stressed by Christianity should aid in nullifying the false 


impressions that departments of learning are separated into watertight 


compartments, an impression caused by our present stress on high 


specialization. Bacon said that learning is like a tree, one trunk before it 


branches, With the concept that education is fully devoted to knowing, to the 


extent of man's ability, God and His creation, we stress unity of purpose and 


of content, and in the details of the curriculum we have tried to stress 
unity of method also. 


(2) Starting with the alluring notion of planning an ideal college, we 


soon realized that we should build on the foundations already well 


established by the merging colleges. Ideally a liberal arts college should 


give no vocational programs; a liberal education should not be restricted by 


immediate vocational training. Liberal education should surely be useful, 


£ 


useful for a lifetime, dependably useful; but not utilitarian. Modern living 


is changing with baffling rapidity. A useful education should provide basic 


equipment for a student to proceed to any demands with which he may be 


confronted. This is the reasoning which justifies a purely liberal 


education. 


We realize, however, that vocational courses can be taught in such a 


liberal way that they too may be adapted to unpredictable demands. In 


practice, as we have observed it, these vocational courses are seldom so 


taught. Increasingly, employers of young men and women of potential 


leadership have been respecting, even requiring, graduates of a liberal arts 


course. Increasingly, graduate professional schools have been saying that 


pre-professional training is best when it is liberal. On the other hand, we 


have realized that the needs of the Synod and this region, and the needs of 


the students who in all likelihood will apply for admission, require some 


recognition of vocational objectives. 
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At this time, we recommend the continuance of music at our college, in 


its present dual role as a Conservatory, granting the B. MO degree, and as a 


department in the college proper. Its long and honorable achievements 


warrant this continuance. Because of the growing national tendency to 


specialize professional music, which stresses performance, and to concentrate 


its development in strong centralized conservatories, we believe that the 


unquestioned strength of music here in the future will be as a department, 
possibly with special emphasis on religious music rooted in the Christian 


ethos of the community. 


Because of the insatiable demand for teachers in our rapidly growing 


schools and the strong tradition of Flora Macdonald in preparing teachers, we 


believe that the new college should continue to provide preparation in 


primary and secondary education in all neededed subjects including home 
economics and business administration. 


(3) The constant reach for quality in a Christian liberal college is the 


greatest magnet for first-rate personnel. Every good student, faculty 


member, and administrator is eager to be a member of a good academic 


institution. If you ask us to spell out what makes a good college, we answer 


in this way. Persons make the college. The first requisite is a good 


president--that is, a consecrated Christian; a scholar in that he has been 
liberally educated and/or understands liberal education and is willing to 


devote himself to its high demands; an administrator who works humbly but 


courageously with his community fellows. A good college will bring its own 
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inancial assistance. The president, instead of passing the hat, should 


devote such time to sincere, honest discussion with friends and potential 


vas 


friends of the institution about the strengths, ideals, hopes, needs, and 


ven weaknesses of the college. If this is well done, friends will 
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carry the ball. The president should not be a stuffed nor a tyrant nor 
a climber, using the college as a means for his own advancement. 


Second is the faculty and its officers, because they are the continuing 


members of the community. And third the students. These will be discussed 
in more detail later. 


Persons make or break a college. No academic institution is free of 


weak links in its chain, and none ought to be judged by weakest links; 


rather, by its strongest, The danger in every college is to be remiss to the 


point of sentimentality in getting rid of weak links everywhere in its 


structure, probably because of the humility of its people in authority and 


their friendliness and their weakness also. A college is not a business nor 


a factory, but quality requires that it should not be an asylum for misfits 


or weaklings. Frequently it is mistaken kindness all round to keep a person 


who may be mor ffectiv lsewher 


(4) Thrift encourages frugal expenditure of time, money, and energy. 


But thrift requires also just allotments. We have repeated in our 


££ 


discussions the old saw that you get what you pay for, and pay for what you 


get. This common maxim can be misleading. Trying to rid ourselves of self- 


peat 


interest or prejudice, we think the actual situation in many of our colleges 


today is that you get more from the faculty than you pay for, and you get 


less from students than you pay out for them. Students pay only half the 


cost or less for their education; often they spend wastefully on snacks, 


parties, cars, and clothes. Such outlay is not justifiable if it is 


subsidized from faculty salaries. The glaring contrast in some colleges 


between fraternity houses and faculty homes is an example of robbing 


Professor Peter to pay student Paul. 


Enough has been said throughout the country about the inadequacy of 
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faculty salaries. Even the best teachers never expect to receive financial 


compensation anywhere near equal to that in other professions. There are 


compensations in teaching that surpass money. But it Is not thrifty to pay 


professors so little that they are pinched in their professional 
productivity. 


Nor should professors be assigned so much work that they spread 


themselves thin to the degree that their production Is threadbare. Christ, 


with His divine powers, felt the need to go to the mountain top to pray. 


Anyone who has ever taught will know that the outgo in class or conference 
requires time for intake. A great teacher once said, "No reservoir, however 
large, can long feed living water to running brooks. Youngsters seldom 


respond well to teaching by exhausted, prematurely old teaching hacks. 


Perhaps more important is the need to alleviate the frittering of 


academic time by grasshopper schedules. We have tried to allocate time 


economically. President Neilson of Smith College developed morale in his 


faculty by compensating for low salaries through improving teaching 


conditions. Fringe benefits are good but they can be extended also to 


intelligently planned working conditions so that faculty and students have a 


maximum of consecutive time for reading, writing, meditation, and research. 


Only to a lesser degr than a university does a college owe allegiance to 


learning as well as to teaching. College teachers should in some measure 


contribute to the body of learning as well as disseminating it through 


teaching. They should not be only wires to conduct electric current; they 


should do some shining themselves to dispel darkness. 


Democratic administration through committees is an inevitable procedure, 


but it is specially effective if committees are small with chairmen who can 


organize the agenda. Sometimes an individual alone can do a job best, as 


long as his decisions are reviewable by the body of which he is the elected 


representative. 
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Another way to be thrifty in time and energy is to define 
responsibilities and authority. The trustees and faculty should prepare 


Suitable by-laws and statutes of Instruction. Many samples, to provide 


suggestions or guidance, are available for the asking, and two are included 
in the Appendix. 


The welfare of the college should be everyone's concern, but specific 


responsibilities should be clearly allocated and official 1 Ines of 
communication as clearly delineated so that these will not be messed up by 


well-intentioned busybodies. 


The Curriculum 


At the beginning of his college career a freshman should be oriented in 


the academic program of the college, with stress on its seeking for unity. A 


useful device might be borrowed from Guilford College, wher very student 


from the beginning considers his program of courses for the four years. The 


e: 


specific courses set down may be changed at any time for good cause, but the 


student and his advisers ought always to see details in relation toa 


tentative whole for the sake of integration. 


As a fusion of Christianity and human culture, the curriculum Is planned 


as a whole to teach the impact of Christianity on human learning and the 


impact of human learning on Christianity as it is understood and practiced by 
human beings. The pattern is somewhat like a dialogue, with the aim of 
sharpening the features of both by contrast and comparision. 


We plan also a kind of bifocal vision of Christianity and human culture. 


The distance vision, the perspective of the whole, is found in general 


courses occupying half of the student's time. The closer perspective in our 


bifocal scheme 
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comes from the traditional major program, to which much of the other half of 


the curriculum is devoted. There is time also for electives to satisfy a 


student’s independent and individual choice. 


We propose that the school year be made up of two semesters of 16 weeks 


each and a summer session of 6 weeks, plus an additional session of 6 weeks 


if and when necessary. Our desire Is for a sustained flow of learning 
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experience to further emphasize the unity of learning. The quarter system we 


rejected because its sessions are shorter and there are more breaks. The 


Poy 


disadvantage of the present semester system is that, if it begins about 


September 15 and ends about January 25, the continuity of the term is broken 


by Thanksgiving and Christmas vacations, a cleavage which is disrupting. A 


Simple shift of dates, beginning the semester about September 1 and ending 


about December 20 with a three-day holiday for Thanksgiving, would unify this 


period. The second semester, beginning about January 10 and ending about May 


res 


Por 


1, with an Easter holiday, would be unified and would free students 


longer summer work opportunities than are customarily available. It is the 


plan that the year, rather than the semester, constitutes the unit of work in 


most cases, and particularly In the Basic Liberal Studies, and that formal 


final examinations at the end of the fall semester be minimized in favor of 


examinations of more comprehensive nature at the end of the year. 


The summer sessions are so planned that a student can continue his 


regular work In the Basic Liberal Studies and other fields in order to 


shorten his college course or to make up deficiencies. Teachers and others 


needing additional courses can be accommodated. 


Mr. Hillman of the North Carolina State Board of Education reported to 


us that this schedule could be adapted to a probable requirement in the near 


future 
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for candidates for teaching certificates to live off campus for 8 or 9 weeks 


of supervised teaching in order to gain a complete teaching experience. 


The Four Year Program 


Consideration has been given to many different proposals of curriculum 


plan, including the two carefully worked out plans submitted by the faculty 


committees of Presbyterian Junior College and Flora Macdonald College. 


It was evident from the first that the panel favored a plan which would 


include a large block of general education to be taken in common by all 


students as a part of our Christian cultural heritage and experience. The 


resulting recommendations are in no sense a compromise but rather a synthesis 


£ 


of the many ideas coming to the panel from its own resources, from the 


va 


programs of other institutions, and the excellent contributions of many 


consultants. About half of the students t time, under this plan, will be 


devoted, in common, to a general education block we designate as Basic 


Liberal Studies. These studies include in addition to work in Christianity. 


and Culture running through all four years, a course in natural science and 


mathematics, and one in the humanities. One foreign language is also 


required of all students, but the student may choose among the languages 


offered and will usually continue a language begun in secondary school. 


In a sense the Basic Liberal Studies constitute a triangle—broad at the 


base and tapering toward the senior year. Complementing this is an inverted 


triangle of work broadening in the upper years and constituting the student’s 
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work in his chosen field of concentration, cognate courses, professional 


courses, and elective courses. Thus, half of his work will be taken in 


common with his fellow students in the program of Basic Liberal Studies and 


half in the area of his own special interests. 


